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pany of the Baltimore Bar, Baltimore, Md. 
First vice-president, Edwin Gholsbn, libra- 
rian, Cincinnati Law Library Association, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Second vice-president, 
Mrs. W. F. Marshall, state librarian, Jack- 
son, Miss. Secretary, Mary Selina Foote, 
librarian, New Haven County Bar Library, 
New Haven, Conn. Treasurer, Anna M. 
Ryan, assistant librarian, Law Library 8th 
Judicial District, Buffalo, N. Y. Executive 



Committee, ex -officio, Gilson G. Glasier, state 
librarian, Madison, Wisconsin. Executive 
Committee, by election, R. H. Wilkin, libra- 
rian, Illinois Supreme Court Library, Spring- 
field, 111.; Frederick C. Hicks, law librarian, 
Columbia University, New York City; E. A. 
Feazel, librarian, Cleveland Law Library As- 
sociation, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mary S. Foote, 
Secretary. 
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The League of Library Commissions held 
a meeting in connection with the American 
Library Association at Detroit, June 27 and 
28, 1922. 

Twenty-six states were represented by the 
members of the library commissions, state 
libraries, and their staffs. 

First Session 

William R. Watson, president of the 
League, was unable to be present. By his 
request, Irving R. Bundy, secretary of the 
Missouri Library Commission, presided at 
the first session. 

The first paper on the program was aunt 
minerva's new hat, by Anna G. Hall, for- 
merly a member of the New York Library 
Extension Division staff. Aunt Minerva had 
grown old with her hat. She had worn it so 
many years that it was a definite part of 
her. It identified her. Without it she be- 
lieved she would lose her identity. Finally, 
she was persuaded, much against her will, 
to buy a new hat. Much to her surprise, she 
found that she was Aunt Minerva still and 
that her personality had not changed. 

Miss Hall applied the story to the county 
library system. With the aid of a map of 
a county, she indicated the location of sev- 
eral small town libraries. Each town feared 
that the library would lose its identity if it 
became part of a county library. Miss Hall 
presented an outline of the work of each 
library and showed how each could take on 
the additional extension work and yet pre- 
serve its identity. 

The second paper was on 



THE ORGANIZATION AND DUTIES 

OF A BOARD OF LIBRARY 

TRUSTEES 

By Edmund L. Craig, Trustee, Public Li- 
brary, Evansville, Indiana 

A discussion of the topic assigned to me 
would be much more valuable and interesting 
if made by a trustee who had served on 
numerous library boards in different parts 
of the country, and under varying conditions. 
What I may say will, no doubt, be tinged 
in part by the local color of the board with 
which I am connected, the law under which 
it functions, and the class of people it serves. 
I am fortunate in being able to serve in a 
state where the library board levies the tax 
for library purposes, and where there is a 
live state association of library trustees. This 
modifies the problem, to a certain extent, in 
my state. 

The question is not so much the proper 
organization of a board as it is the organ- 
ization of a proper board. When Metropo- 
lis or Hooppole Township, through the ac- 
tivities of some of its thoughtful leaders, 
secures a donation from some philanthropist, 
or the required tax, for a library, the tim- 
ber out of which the first library board is to 
be organized is generally composed in most 
part of persons who have very little, if any, 
knowledge of the functions of a modern 
library or the duties of a library board. 
They have been appointed, possibly because 
they are public spirited, or have led in the 
movement to get the proper donation or tax, 
but probably because they have "a friend at 
court" or a political debt is due them, and 
no more lucrative plum is left to be handed 
out. Fortunate the new board, if one of its 
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new members is a real leader who has the 
vision to guide the new organization till its 
swaddling clothes are laid aside. The per- 
sonnel of the board will change gradually, 
and, with the organized board to suggest its 
needs to the appointing power, the probabili- 
ties are that the board will gradually be 
strengthened in its membership and, profiting 
by the experience of holdover members, will 
become surprisingly efficient in its service to 
the community. 

The ideal library board should be com- 
posed of persons of vision; those who can 
read the future in the history of the past, 
who realize that to remain free our people 
must be intelligent, and who have learned 
that a good citizen must give some of his 
time and substance for the good of his fel- 
low-man. They should be so situated that 
they can give the proper time to their board 
duties. A man who has nothing else to do, 
however, should not be placed upon a library 
board. He will be inclined to follow his 
previous occupation. One or more members 
of the board should be in touch with the 
financial interests of his community. An- 
other should be in touch with the newspapers 
and other publicity mediums. No board is 
complete without a woman in its member- 
ship. There are problems connected with 
the modern library that only a woman can 
solve. Some one on the board should have 
an intelligent knowledge of books, and keep 
up with current literature. If, in addition 
to those mentioned, the board is so favored 
as to have among its members, one of those 
rare individuals who has the confidence of 
the community, and who can always succeed 
in straightening out difficulties and misun- 
derstandings, and keep every one in good 
humor, it is indeed fortunate. 

It has been said that the trustee's responsi- 
bility to the library ends with the selection 
of a suitable librarian, but on the library 
board alone falls the duty of managing the 
business interests of the library, and it alone 
is responsible to the people. The duty of 
the board is no nearer completion with the 
selection of a librarian than is the librarian's 
duty with the selection of the board. The 
continued activities of both are necessary to 
a successful library. The members of the 
board are citizens of the community, are 



generally taxpayers, are well known, and 
should be the buffer between the librarian 
and the citizens. The people generally look 
upon the librarian as an idealist in her pro- 
fession reaching out after the unattainable, 
while to the board they go with their matter- 
of-fact business propositions. 

It is the duty of the board to see that ade- 
quate revenue is obtained for the library. 
It is the duty of the librarian to see that this 
money is wisely spent. The board should 
keep a watchful eye upon financial matters, 
see that a proper budget is adopted, that 
the total expenses of the month do not go 
beyond the budget, that the library money 
is placed in the proper depository, and that 
the interest on same is credited to the funds 
of the board. It should lead in creating a 
sentiment in favor of an adequate income 
for the library. 

Some of our friends have recently said 
that there is apparently a widespread move- 
ment over the country to curtail the income 
of free public educational institutions. From 
personal observation, I am of the opinion 
that, in Indiana at least, this is nothing more 
than the effort of politicians to take the 
course of least resistance in the matter of 
reducing abnormally high taxes. The mem- 
bers of our library board serve without pay, 
so that when it is necessary to retrench in 
the matter of public expenditures, there are 
no political hangers-on to raise strenuous 
objections to a cut in the library funds. The 
remedy for this curtailment of income for 
educational purposes is in educating the peo- 
ple to the needs of the schools and libraries. 
The press of the country has been of great 
help the past year or so in raising the pay 
of school teachers, not so much in educating 
the people to the needs of the schools, as in 
pressing upon their attention the deplorable 
conditions which existed. The average tax- 
payer is so busy these latter years, and 
has such diversified interests, that he only 
reacts to those things which are urgently 
placed before him. Once get him aroused 
and he can be counted upon to do the right 
thing. A democratic nation must believe in 
an intelligent citizenship. Therefore, show 
the people the needs of the library, and that 
the funds provided are wisely spent, and the 
proper revenue will be forthcoming. It was 
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this idea of getting the attention of our peo- 
ple focused upon the value and needs of 
the public library that caused Indiana Library 
Week to be suggested and carried through 
to a very successful conclusion. 

The members of a library board should 
make a study of library service. If the libra- 
rian attempts to lead into undesirable paths, 
they should know it. I fear that we trus- 
tees sometimes become prejudiced against 
our librarian, and certain of her activities, 
simply because we do not know whether 
she is right or wrong, and we are afraid 
to acknowledge it. To gain a knowledge 
of library technique we should attend the 
meetings of our state and national asso- 
ciations ; we should read a good technical 
library periodical; we should know what 
other libraries similar to ours are doing. 

The members of a library board should 
strive in every way to acquaint the people 
of their unit with the activities of the library. 
If every citizen of our city or village under- 
stood the advantages and activities of the 
library the problem of revenue for libraries 
would be solved. Help the librarian put on 
a flower or other show in your library. Do 
your part to make library week a success. 
Tell the Rotary, Kiwanis, and other civic 
clubs of your library, talk library at every 
opportunity, and you will find that you have 
not only helped your library and your fellow 
townsmen, but that you yourself have gained 
an enlarged vision, and are living a happier 
life. 

When a new member is appointed on the 
board see that he is properly notified of his 
appointment, and not only instruct him as 
to anything that may be legally required of 
him in accepting the office, but also see that 
a cordial invitation is sent him from the 
board to be present at the next meeting. 
When he attends his first board meeting a 
few words of explanation and encourage- 
ment may be the means of enlisting him as 
an enthusiastic champion of the cause, when 
he might otherwise sit in the corner and be- 
come apathetic. Remember that he prob- 
ably knows as little about book lists and 
budgets as you did the first meeting you at- 
tended. If you know the new member, see 
that he is placed upon the proper committees. 
If you do not know him, find out about 



him. Many a good trustee has been ren- 
dered useless by being placed on the finance 
committee when he should have been on the 
building and grounds committee. 

During these times when history is being 
written so rapidly, when there is hardly a 
day but new thrills and surprises startle us 
from the first page of our morning paper, 
when large organizations of our citizens 
openly denounce the decisions of our courts, 
when large bodies of men, upon whom we 
are dependent for our very food and warmth, 
deliberately decide to deprive us of those 
necessities, not because of any fault they 
find with us, but in order to serve their own 
purposes, when we have found that our 
brother who has been placed in our keeping 
resides in the uttermost parts of the earth, 
when we at last realize that an increasingly 
large number of those who have an equal 
voice with us in the shaping of the policies 
of our country do not speak our language, 
think our thoughts, or cherish our ideals — 
in these times — strange thoughts have crept 
into our consciousness, and questions which 
we hardly dare articulate are trembling upon 
our lips. — Herrin. 

How many of us, down deep in our hearts, 
just for a fleeting moment, have wondered 
if the many perplexing problems of the day 
will be solved without disaster, and what 
will be the final outcome of the manifold 
quarrels and controversies which are today 
disturbing the peace and happiness of man- 
kind? And haven't we, in answer to our 
misgivings, reasoned to ourselves something 
like this — those people who are the disturb- 
ing element of the world today are not in- 
telligent American citizens ; they are foreign- 
ers; they are ignorant; they do not under- 
stand ; they follow blindly after selfishly cor- 
rupt leaders. They have no high ideals, 
either religious or ethical. And then haven't 
we unconsciously been led to this conclu- 
sion? — The safety of the world today lies in 
our ability to educate the masses and the 
classes of our people into right ways of liv- 
ing and thinking, to get them to see and 
realize for themselves that the failings of 
a democracy lie in the people, and must be 
cured there, that America means liberty and 
freedom only so long as they, the people, 
safeguard its laws and institutions, and up- 
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hold those basic principles upon which our 
Republic is founded. 

And has not the very crisis through which 
our country is passing, the misgivings and 
the questionings, shown us more clearly our 
duty, revealed to us the dire necessity of 
our work? 

As library officers it is not necessary for us 
to be told that freedom is only found where 
there is intelligence. .We know that with- 
out free educational institutions, the tax-sup- 
ported public school and the tax-supported 
public library, our democracy is doomed. A 
million boys and girls, fourteen to sixteen 
years of age, come from our schools year- 
ly, and we read daily of the millions of for- 
eigners who are clamoring for admission to 
our shores from the other countries of this 
war-weary world. Our path of duty is clear. 
Nothing can be more important than our 
task. 

May we then gain such inspiration and 
help from our meetings here together, with 
the vision of a nation's need before us, that 
we may return to our different posts of 
duty determined as never before to so do 
our part in the education of the people 
of our time as to continue the guarantee of 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness to 
ourselves and our posterity. 

The last paper for the evening was 

HINTS FOR THE VILLAGE LIBRARY 
BUILDING COMMITTEE 

By John Adams Lowe, Assistant Librarian, 
Brooklyn Public Library 

The advice to be given to a library build- 
ing committee first and last is to get in 
touch and keep in touch with the state library 
commission. 

Organization of the committee itself is ab- 
solutely essential to effective work, no mat- 
ter how small an amount of money is in- 
volved. It must have authority or power to 
act. It must have officers and their duties 
must be clearly defined and lived up to. The 
committee must act as a unit. Every action 
voted upon should be carefully recorded. 
Members of the committee are not at liberty 
to take action without authorization. 

The building committee is responsible for: 
Choice of the site; size and character of the 



building; choice of the architect; acceptance 
of plans and specifications, including furni- 
ture and equipment; award of the contract; 
and the making of payments to the architect, 
contractor, insurance agents, and others. 

An architect is essential for any public 
library costing twenty-five hundred dollars or 
more. An architect will save money by care- 
fully planning by accurate drawings and 
specifications, and by eliminating unneces- 
sary decorations and "extras." He will be 
able to give character and charm to the 
design of the building which a contractor 
cannot hope to give because of his lack of 
training as a designer. The committee should 
consult the commission for recommendations 
of an architect who has had experience with 
library buildings. Select him because of his 
reputation and work done ; give him the ideas 
the committee has worked out, and let him 
work over the plans until a satisfactory plan 
has been developed. 

Do not begin to build without a com- 
plete, accurate and entirely satisfactory set 
of working drawings and specifications. 
Avoid assiduously any architect who shows 
you simply a pretty picture in color of a 
building and gives you his impression that 
it could be built for so much money. A 
reputable architect will furnish "sketches," 
making any changes the committee desires, 
and will draw out in detail his "working 
drawings," showing floor plans and exterior 
elevations, and finally the "specifications" or 
a detailed set of directions and instructions 
to the contractor, explaining just what kind 
of a building the architect and committee 
have in mind and just how the building is to 
be when it is erected. 

The committee should be very careful that 
the contract as awarded should be signed and 
preserved with the minutes. The contract is 
not always given to the lowest bidder. A 
man may be known by reputation to be a 
more desirable builder than he who submit- 
ted the lowest bid. If such may be the case 
the specifications should contain a clause to 
the effect that "The committee reserved the 
right to reject any or all bids." 

Look out for "extras." Have a clause 
written into the contract that "no extras will 
be honored by the committee unless ordered 
in writing and signed by the architect." Get 
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everything into the plans before the building 
begins. Once the contract is awarded, make 
no changes. 

Elizabeth H. West, chairman of Committee 
on a County Library Sign, presented a sam- 
ple of the design which she had had made. 
No action was taken on its adoption. 

Mary Bell Palmer, chairman of the Publi- 
cations Committee, reported the publication 
of the new Handbook. The Handbook has 
been sent to each library commission and 
state library. New daily and annual travel- 
ing library statistics blanks for use of com- 
missions have also been published. 

Miss Harriet Wood spoke on the subject 
of school libraries. She said that the 
League of Library Commissions must be es- 
sentially interested in state supervision of 
school libraries, whether that office was under 
the public instruction department or under 
the library commission. On the motion of 
Miss Palmer, it was requested that the presi- 
dent of the League appoint a committee of 
three to confer with Miss Wood and report 
at the next meeting. 

On motion it was decided to refer to the 
Publications Committee the request of the 
Special Libraries Association to co-operate 
with it in publishing a new directory. 

Second Session 

Mrs. Elizabeth Claypool Earl, president of 
the Indiana Public Library Commission, pre- 
sided over the second session of the League 
of Library Commissions. A special commit- 
tee, of which Miss Fannie Rawson was chair- 
man, planned the program and sent personal 
invitations to all members of commissions. 

POTENTIAL FUNCTIONS AND STATUS OF A 

library commission formed the general sub- 
ject. Mrs. Dwight Peterson spoke on the 
first phase of the subject, responsibilities 
assumed with honor. Mrs. Peterson said 
she had but recently been appointed to the 
Ohio Board, that she was keenly interested 
in the work and realized her responsibility. 
She believed that libraries should be kept 
out of politics. The discussion brought out 
the fact that it was sometimes impossible to 
keep them out of politics and that we should 
try to guide politics so they would do the 
libraries as little harm as possible. Another 



suggestion was that our responsibility was to 
elect the right kind of men and women to 
office. Mrs. Earl, the chairman, said she 
thought librarians could exert a tremendous 
influence in that direction. 

The question was raised as to the advis- 
ability of the ex-officio members of the com- 
mission. In some states these men were 
found to be too busy to give much time to 
the consideration of the work of the com- 
mission. They were all interested in the 
work, but their attention was claimed by 
other work. In New Hampshire one of the 
commissioners gives valuable help in issuing 
the quarterly bulletin. In other states the 
ex-officio members help to keep down jeal- 
ousy and prevent duplication of work. 

The question as to the number of meetings 
the commission holds each year brought out 
the interesting facts that in Kentucky the 
commission meets twice a year; in Massa- 
chusetts once a month; in Ohio the new 
board has met four times since January; in 
Texas and Oklahoma once a year; and in 
North Dakota, the board of administration, 
which controls the work of the library com- 
mission, is in session all of the time. 

Henry E. Dunnack, director of the Maine 
State Library, read an interesting paper on 

IS THE PROPER RECOGNITION OF LIBRARY COM- 
MISSION WORK GIVEN IN YOUR STATE? Mr. 

Dunnack is an appointed officer, with entire 
control of the state library and all of its 
bureaus, there being no board or commission. 

Hiller C. Wellman, of the Massachusetts 
Commission, spoke on the various advan- 
tages of control by one official and on con- 
trol by a board of at least part laymen. He 
thought by the latter plan more interest could 
be created in the community. 

Herbert S. Hirshberg outlined the new or- 
ganization of the Ohio State Library. The 
board consists of the director of education 
and four members appointed by the Gover- 
nor for a term of eight years. The direc- 
tor of education is chairman. The board 
appoints the state librarian. Its other pow- 
ers are advisory only. The efficiency of the 
department rests with the librarian. He ap- 
points the rest of the executive staff. 

This discussion was followed by a talk on : 
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GREATER SUPERVISORY POWERS 
By Malcolm G. Wyer, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

It has been the policy in establishing library 
commission work to place the commission in 
an advisory relation to the libraries and 
library interests of the state. The purpose 
in mind was not to develop a centralized 
library system with the commission at its 
head, but to provide some agency where 
communities interested in developing a library 
could secure advice and assistance, by which 
struggling libraries could be organized and 
put on their feet and by which some help in 
the form of traveling libraries could be fur- 
nished to communities not yet able to sup- 
port a library. The work was new, and 
from the very nature of the situation the 
best results would come not by imposing fixed 
standards on libraries not yet ready easily to 
meet them, but by suggestion, education, en- 
couragement, and inspiration, to awaken the 
desire for libraries and to develop local ini- 
tiative and responsibility to the point of or- 
ganizing and supporting them. Through the 
years the work has progressed and the 
library movement has spread throughout 
state after state — inspired by the personal 
influence and wise judgment of the commis- 
sion workers. There has been no super- 
imposed centralized authority but a friendly 
adviser ever ready to assist by correspond- 
ence, conference, public meeting or by direct 
organizing aid. Wisely, during this period, 
it seems to me, the commission laws deter- 
mined the role of a friendly adviser instead 
of an autocrat wielding definite authority. 

In cases where direct aid was given, such 
as money for books, authority was given 
over the selection. In a few states the 
commission has been given full authority 
over the administration of institution libra- 
ries. In recent years there has been a grow- 
ing tendency to extend the influence of the 
commission over school libraries and in such 
instances there has often been a departure 
from the early tendency of maintaining the 
advisory relation. Authority has been given 
to fix standards, determine the relationship 
between public and school libraries — to select 
books and specify qualifications of school 
librarians. And in some states direct super- 
vision over the administration of county 



libraries is given to the commission. Thus 
in many branches of the work the supervis- 
ory authority is exercised in conjunction 
with an advisory relation established over 
the chief functions of the commission. 

Conditions are no longer what they were 
when commission work had its beginning, as 
in most states where a commission has been 
working for twenty years the library idea is 
fairly well established and few towns able 
to maintain a good public library are with- 
out one. The chief problem now is not how 
to develop an interest in and how to estab- 
lish a library, but how to raise the stand- 
ards of the library and how to make it a 
more effective agency for the betterment of 
life in the community. I believe that the 
desired results would be attained more quick- 
ly and effectively if the Commission could 
be given greater supervisory powers over 
certain phases of the administration of small 
libraries, in addition to its present advisory 
relation. 

During the past two years I have given 
rather careful attention to the reports 
brought in from her visits to libraries by 
our secretary. I have been impressed espe- 
cially with the fact that the influence of the 
library depends on the librarian and on the 
selection of the books with which to work. 
And it is in these two features that the small 
library is often the weakest. I am begin- 
ning to think that the situation could be im- 
proved by giving the Commission more au- 
thority in these two points in its supervision 
of the small library administration. 

Certification in time will no doubt take care 
of the appointment of the librarian, but it 
will be some years before the plan is in op- 
eration in all states. 

And I admit that a supervision over the 
selection of books presents serious problems. 
However, I think they could be solved. 

In order to bring out a discussion of this 
question, I make this suggestion for your 
consideration — that the library boards of 
small towns should be subject to some wise 
supervision over the appointment of the libra- 
rian, and the selection of books, particularly 
the children's books. 

It was generally believed by all present 
that if the active interest of more library 
trustees could be secured, library work 
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would develop faster. The League of Library 
Commissions, therefore, passed the resolu- 
tion that it would make every effort to 
organize library trustees in every state. This 



resolution is to be sent to every state library 
association and to all library commissions. 
Anna May Price, 

Secretary. 
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The thirteenth annual convention of the 
Special Libraries Association was opened by 
a Special Libraries luncheon served at noon 
in the auditorium of the Detroit Board of 
Commerce. Approximately three hundred 
librarians sat down at group tables, each 
table being presided over by a member of 
the local Acquaintance Committee, of which 
Christine H. Haller, librarian of the Detroit 
Board of Commerce, was chairman. 

First General Meeting 

As dessert was being served the president 
rapped for order and then called upon Adam 
Strohm, librarian of the Detroit Public 
Library. Mr. Strohm extended cordial greet- 
ings to the members of the Special Libraries 
Association. In the course of his remarks 
Mr. Strohm stated that in his belief special 
librarians have a peculiar opportunity of pre- 
senting to business men the possibilities of 
library work and to spread an understanding 
of the influence of libraries generally. 

Harvey J. Campbell, secretary of the De- 
troit Board of Commerce, welcomed special 
librarians to Detroit, and conveyed also the 
greeting of Harold Emmons, president of 
the Board, who was unable to be present 
for the occasion. Mr. Campbell proved him- 
self a talented and humorous speaker and 
told many interesting anecdotes showing the 
value and importance of fact information 
in business as supplied by the special li- 
brarian. 

At the termination of Mr. Campbell's ad- 
dress the luncheon meeting was declared 
over and the first general session of the 
convention was called to order. Mr. Hyde 
took the chair and introduced John A. Rus- 
sell, editor of the Michigan Manufacturer, 
member of the Detroit Library Board, and 
former president of the Detroit Board of 
Commerce. Mr. Russell presented a most 
interesting address in which he stressed the 
practical value of special library work, with 
particular reference to foreign trade ex- 



tension. In this connection he told of plans 
for the development of a special library 
along these lines at the University of De- 
troit. 

First Business Meeting 

The annual business meeting of the As- 
sociation was opened at 3 o'clock by the 
president who spoke for a few moments 
only, stating that his annual address would 
be published in the form of an article on 
"The Economic Value of Library Service." 
O. Louise Evans, secretary-treasurer, re- 
ported considerable gains in membership, the 
total now being in the vicinity of 800. Al- 
fred B. Lindsay, assistant secretary-treas- 
urer, reported a treasury balance in excess 
of $1,000 as of June first. Margaret Rey- 
nolds, chairman of the Publicity Committee, 
reported an exceptional volume of Asso- 
ciation publicity during the year, the total 
publicity on the Special libraries directory 
alone being more than 330 column-inches. 

Adelaide R. Hasse, editor of Special Li- 
braries made an interesting report, outlin- 
ing the progress made during the year and 
calling upon the members for their con- 
tinued support and co-operation. Ruth G. 
Nichols, chairman of the Committee on 
Methods, told of the progress made thus far 
and thanked members for the interest which 
was being shown in this work. The presi- 
dent, in the absence of Estelle L. Liebmann, 
chairman, called attention to the untiring 
efforts of the Employment Committee; he 
spoke also of the Membership Committee, 
temporarily without a chairman. 

Lewis A. Armistead presented an excel- 
lent report on the work of the Committee 
on Trade Catalogs of which he is chair- 
man. Herbert O. Brigham also presented a 
carefully drawn report for the Committee 
on Commercial Information Services of 
which he is chairman. In the absence of 
H. H. B. Meyer, chairman, the president 
told of tha interesting activities of the Com- 
mittee on Co-operation with the Department 



